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2 HISTD RY 


2.0 HISTORY 

2.1 HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

PO LYN ESIA N SETTLEM ENT 

The archaeological record indicates that Polynesians occupied Norfolk Island prior to 
Europeans. Remains at the Cemetery and Emily Bay areas were investigated in 1995, 
1996 and 1997 by Professor Atholl Anderson. The Emily Bay site suggests a single phase 
of occupation in the period between c.1150 and c.1450 A.D. The evidence found 
indicates that this settlement may have been of brief duration with the settlers arriving 
from East Polynesia by way of the Kermadec Islands. Other evidence for possible prior 
Polynesian settlement wasthe discovery of bananas growing in Arthur's Vale in 1788 by 
Lieutenant Governor King as well as stone artefacts, remains of a canoe and human 
remains. Many other artefacts have been found since. 

EUROPEAN DISCOVERY 

On 10 October 1774 Captain James Cook RN, in command of the HMS Resolution 
sighted Norfolk Island and he claimed it for the British Crown on the following day. 
Cook noted the presence of large pines and abundant flax and this may have 
influenced the later British decision to settle the Island. The only other record of 
European visitors to the Island is that of the visit in 1788 of J ean-Frangoise de Galaup, 
Comte de La Perouse, in the Astrolabe and Boussole, who sighted the Island but was 
unable to land. 

FIRST PENAL SETTLEM ENT 1788-1814 

Arthur Phillip's instructions for the settlement of New South Wales included a directive 
that Norfolk Island was to be settled and secured as soon as possible after landing at 
Botany Bay. The HMS Supply, with Lieutenant Philip Gidley King and a party of settlers, 
arrived on the Island on 2 Marchl788 with the remainder of the company following on 
the 6th. The party consisted of four military officers, four civil officers, nine male convicts 
and six female convicts. The site now occupied by Kingston was chosen for the 
settlement, due to the availability of fresh water and low, flat ground as well as the 
relatively safe anchorage. A rocky projection from the shoreline provided a landing 
place and thiswasused throughout the life ofthe settlement. 

Clearing the thick undergrowth near the shore and the construction of shelters and 
storehouses was carried out in the months after landing. An area was cleared for 
cultivation in Arthur's Vale (Watermill Valley). Workon a timberhouse forking began on 
9 April 1788 on an eminence overlooking the coastal clearing and facing the sea. By 
the end of 1788 the town on Sydney Bay, as King had named it, consisted of a number 
of thatched and weatherboard buildings placed on either side of a clearing that ran 
from the foot of Mount George (Flagstaff Hill) to the sea. Areas had been cleared both 
around the town and in Arthur's Vale at the head ofthe swamp, for crops and livestock. 
During 1789 channels were cut to drain the swamp behind the settlement allowing 
betteraccessto the interiorand providing ground forcultivation. 

By 1790 areas under cultivation stretched from half way along Arthur's Vale to 
Cemetery Bay. The foreshores west of the Landing Place and along Sydney (Slaughter) 
Bay had also been cleared. New buildings had been erected east ofthe Landing 
Place and a bam had been constructed in the Vale. There were ongoing reports of 
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crop failures resulting from attacks of grubs, rats, birds and other setbacks due to gales 
which blew down trees and some structures. Following departure of the contracted 
transports of the First Fleet the new colony in New South Wales was entirely dependent 
on the two remaining vessels, HMS Sirius and HMS Supply, to maintain communication 
between the newly formed settlements and the outside world. 

On 19 March 1790 the HMS Sirius was wrecked on the reef while attempting to anchor 
off Sydney Bay. Crew and passengers were forced to remain on the Island while King 
left the settlement on the HMS Supply leaving Major Ross of the Royal Marines in 
command. The Island was temporarily isolated and martial law had been proclaimed. 
The starving settlers survived on sparse rations and by eating ground nesting birds, 
including the so-called 'Providence Petrel', and their eggs. The lossof the Siriusplaced 
the settlementsat Norfolk Island and PortJ ackson in even greater peril. 

Under Ross a number of structures were built including a hospital, bakehouse, 
storehouse and a ditch for conveying clean water to the town. On King's return to the 
settlement in 1791 a log gaol and the penitentiary were constructed and lime burning 
commenced. King also attempted to regularise the layout of the town by pulling down 
the huts that were notin alignment and by removing the hovels. Work also began on 
the stone foundation of the new Government House, behind the old Government 
House. On completion the old Government House was removed and the surrounding 
yard fortified with a palisade fence. The population of the Island in the First Penal 
Settlement reached its maximum of 1156 in 1792. Punishment, which included the lash 
for offences such as stealing rum, appear severe now but were considered lenient 
then. 

By 1793 the settlement, then called Sydney, was a small village with four main streets 
and roads leading to other parts of the island. It contained a school and theatre and 
many of the first timber houses and huts were being replaced with buildings of stone 
and mortar. During 1795 the convict Nathaniel Lucas constructed a dam and watermill 
in Arthur's Vale and a windmill for himself at the end of Point Hunter for grinding grain. 
William Neate Chapman's 1796 "Plan of the Town of Sydney" shows the location of 
buildings, gardens and property boundaries in detail. 

Following King's departure, in October 1796, command of the settlement rested with 
officers of the New South Wales Corps. This saw a reduction in public works and an 
expansion in private trade, particularly the distilling of spirits. In June 1800 MajorJ oseph 
Foveaux took command of the Island and began a building campaign that saw the 
erection of new barracks, storehouses, a stone gaol as well as undertaking 
improvements to the landing facilities. At the end of 1800 there was a convict 
conspiracy on the island and two ringleaders were arrested and hanged without trial. In 
November 1802 Foveaux decided that the existing Government House was in such 
poor repair that a new building should be erected a short distance from the now 
crowded settlement at the landing place. Work on the new building started at the 
beginning of 1803 and was completed in the following year. Contemporary plans do 
not survive showing the location of buildings of this period in detail. Some are shown on 
laterplanswhen remains of structures where reused. 

Former convicts and members of the military were granted land for their private use. 
The grants varied in size and were concentrated between the main settlement at 
Sydney Bay in the south and Cascade in the north with most adjacent to the principal 
roads and all flanking permanent watercourses. Most of the northwest comer of the 
Island remained under Government control as did the lands north of Ball Bay. During 
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the early months of the settlement two subsidiary villages, Queenborough (formerly 
Charlotte Field) and Phillipburgh (formerly Cascade) had been formed adjacent to 
areas that were free of trees and thus easily cleared. Neither village developed 
beyond clustersof cottages. 

On 23 September 1803 Foveaux left Norfolk Island for Port J ackson in orderto recover 
from an attack of asthma. Foveaux had shown by his building programme that he 
expected the settlement on the Island to continue to develop despite the gradual 
decline in population to 960 in 1801. On his arrival in Port Jackson however, he 
discussed the situation on Norfolk with Governor King who favoured a reduced but 
permanent settlement on the Island. Foveaux considered that any settlement on the 
Island was not viable and advocated its abandonment. In 1803 a group of now free 
settlers petitioned to remain on Norfolk Island. 

With the departure of Foveaux in late 1804 the position of commandant passed to 
Captain John Piper of the New South Wales Corps. A series of five evacuations to Van 
Diemen's Land took place in the years 1807 and 1808 reducing the population to just 
255. In 1810 orders were given for the closure of the settlement. In February 1813 the 
process of removing the remaining settlers commenced. By March 1813 a caretaker 
population of 43, including only 3 soldiers, remained on the Island in orderto slaughter 
and salt the remaining livestockand destroythe buildings. "This work was completed on 
28 February 1814. The final act in the life of the settlement was the destruction of its 
buildings by fire so that they could not be used at any future time by passing ships or 
escaped convicts from New South Wales. With the departure of the last settlers in 1814 
the Island lay unoccupied with no record of official visitation. 

The reasonsforthe abandonment included the failure to fulfil the original intentions for 
the settlement. Though considered unsuccessful agriculturally the First Penal Settlement 
saw the introduction of a considerable range of mainly agricultural plants to Norfolk 
Island. These would largely have died out following the abandonment of the 
settlement, howeverthe lemon and the guava spread into the forest throughout the 
island and now grow wild 182 . Weeds such as lantana and wild olive (hedging plants) 
may also be remnants of the First Penal Settlement. 

Although initially it had been envisaged that Norfolk would become self-sufficient, and 
would be able to export produce to PortJ ackson, only small amountsof flourwere ever 
sent to Port Jackson, and the badly salted pork occasionally produced was a loss 
making venture. It did however provide some relief for the Port Jackson settlement 
because it reduced the Port J ackson population and hence demand on short supplies 
at a critical time. Eventually, it was recognised that it was unlikely that Norfolk Island 
would be able to support itself independently of Port Jackson, and that the expense 
and danger involved in freighting from Norfolk Island was hardly warranted. Umber and 
flax had never been able to be supplied as envisaged but it has been estimated that 
the island they left had been cleared of about 30%of its forest cover. In February 1814 
the brig Kangaroo sailed forSydney with the remnantsof the Norfolk community. 

SEC O N D PENAL SETTLEM ENT 

With the departure of the last settlers in 1814 the Island lay unoccupied. During the 
Macquarie years there are few references to the Island following its abandonment. In 
August 1822 the report on Macquarie's administration of the colony of New South 
Wales, undertaken by Commissioner J ohn Thomas Bigge, was published in Britain. The 
report included a recommendation thatthe settlement on Norfolk Island be re-opened. 
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Bigge's commission had been to ascertain how the existing system in the Colony could 
be improved to once again render Transportation a deterrent to crime. Macquarie 
with his leaning towards improvement and rehabilitation had strayed, in the opinion of 
the Home Government, from the primary function of the Colony as a place of 
punishment. The physical and social improvements made to the settlements in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land had rendered them incapable of being returned 
to places of punishment and confinement. Even Macquarie's chosen settlements for 
secondary offenders, Newcastle and Port Macquarie, were considered too close to 
Sydney to afford the degree of isolation desired by Bigge. 

During 1824 the decision was made by the British Home Government to re-open Norfolk 
Island as a penal establishment for the most intransigent convicts. On 22 J uly 1824 Eari 
Bathurst instructed Governor Brisbane to re-occupy the Island on the principles of a 
'great Hulk or Penitentiary' as a means of secondary punishment, the absence of the 
hope of mitigation being the main object. Governor Darling's object wasthat it wasto 
be a place for the most extreme punishment, short of death. In May 1825 Brisbane 
chartered the Brutus accompanied by the Colonial cutter Mermaid and issued orders 
for the re-occupation. A landing party underthe command of Major Robert Turton of 
the 40 th Regiment arrived on 6 J une 1825. The initial settlers where a detachment of 
soldiers, sixwomen and sixchildren and fifty seven convicts, most of them 'mechanics'. 
Turton found the former settlement on Sydney Bay in ruinsbut had many of the original 
buildings roofed and occupied within two months. By December 1825 Turton had 
erected a storehouse at the Landing Place and had reconstructed Foveaux 1 
Government House and the Gaol. The remainder of the settlement consisted of grass 
huts or tents. Roads were re-formed to Cascade and Ball Bay and the Garrison was 
placed behind Government House giving it a view of the Prisoners' Camp in the low 
land to the west and over the area of the Garrison Farm to the east. Turton also had a 
garden formed in Arthur's Vale forthe detachment, and made ready facilities for the 
production of building materials while a plan of the place was prepared. In December 
1825 a further thirty-one convicts arrived, as well as a number of women who may have 
been associated with the detachment. 

In March 1826 Captain Vance Young Donaldson and the 57 th Regiment relieved Turton. 
His orders included the removal of all women, both bond and free. This was a clear 
indication that the Second Penal Settlement was to be different to its predecessor. 
Women continued to be excluded until 1829 when officers' wives and families were 
allowed, but no female convicts. A convict uprising on 25th September 1826 resulted in 
four deaths and the later execution of two convicts in Sydney. In 1833 after a series of 
murders, authorities decided that accused prisoners should be tried on Norfolk Island 
and three prisoners were tried and executed. Hard labour included work in gangs 
generally and in the Crankmill and quarries. By 1833 there were 600 prisoners and 130 
troops. A series of Commandants over the next eight years saw the construction of a 
number of significant buildings including the Prisoner's Barracks, the Old Military 
Barracks, the LumberYard, the Beach (or Pier) Store and Crank Mill. 

An official report on the conditions described convicts working from dawn to dusk in 
building and agriculture. Well-behaved prisoners could be given land to cultivate 
vegetable gardens and could be given responsible positions. A further prisoner mutiny 
took place on 15th J anuary 1834. It was controlled but nine convicts died and 13 more 
were found guilty and executed. Some of their headstones remain in the cemetery at 
Kingston. 
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The arrival of Major Joseph Anderson of the 50 th Regiment in April 1834 heralded 
considerable changesto the place which had become known as Kingston. Much of its 
appearance today can be attributed to Anderson'stenure. The change of name was 
intermittent and gradual ratherthan by a formal name change. Anderson directed the 
construction of the Commissariat Store, the New Military Barracks and in 1836 
commenced work on a New Gaol based on the radiating-wing principle. Other works 
included improvements to Kingston's drainage system, as well as the creation of an 
ornamental garden in the Kingston lowland. His administration was based upon 
discipline and the use of informers within the convict population, supported by a 
generally loyal civil and military staff, as well as by a body of former soldiers who were 
now under sentence. He was one of the most feared and hated of all the 
commandants. The lash was freely used, many laboured in chains, some in the water 
quarrying dripstones. The use of a plough was forbidden, and only manual labourwas 
used. In 1836 Reverend Atkins refused to sign a report on the deaths of some prisoners 
who he claimed fromthe resultsof labourwhile they were critically ill. The yearl838saw 
the arrival of the Royal Engineer, Lieutenant Lugard, who undertook surveys of the 
settlement and would later design a number of the buildings in Kingston. Lugard 
proposed improvements at the Landing Place and construction of the Kingston Pier 
commenced in 1839 and continued until 1847but though it was bought into use it was 
nevercompleted to the original extent intended. 

Anderson was replaced in April 1839 with the arrival of MajorThomas Bunbury by which 
time there were 1200 prisoners and 180 soldiers. Bunbury reintroduced the plough, 
practical agricultural techniques and recommenced flax production. He constructed 
the first two of the underground silos, located on the hillside above the Commissariat 
Store, and made changesto the Watermill Dam system. He allocated easier labour to 
the well behaved, encouraged church services and allowed individual gardens. 
Bunbury'scommand wasterminated abruptly in September 1839 afterhe attempted to 
stamp-out irregularities within the 80 th Regiment by removing their private huts and 
gardens. This precipitated a mutiny by the troops on 1 July 1839 resulting in the 
immediate recall of Bunbury and the entire garrison and his replacement by a 
caretaker, Commandant MajorThomas Ryan of the 50 th Regiment. Ryan was given 
control of the Island until the arrival of a new superintendent. During his brief tenure he 
continued with the building programmesthat were already in progress. He is generally 
regarded as one of the most enlightened of the Island's commandants with a 
disciplined and humane approachto management of prisoners, staffand garrison. 

The person chosen to take charge of the settlement was prison reformer Captain 
Alexander Maconochie RN. His observations on the penal system in Van Diemen's 
Land had impressed the Molesworth Committee on Transportation (1837-38) who 
supported the implementation of some of his ideas. Maconochie took command of 
the Island in March 1840. He noted that there was a lack of accommodation for the 
prisoners, inadequate mess facilities and an absence of schoolsand places of worship. 
Maconochie's early period on Norfolk Island was spent implementing his system of 
reform among the English prisoners, that is, convicts sent directly from Britain as 
opposed to the Colonial convicts who had been sent from New South Wales and 
Tasmania as the result of a second conviction. 1840 also saw the convict population 
reach its highest number of 1,872. 

His concern for the English prisoners, who were deliberately stationed away from the 
influence of the Colonial prisoners in Kingston, resulted in the growth of the agricultural 
out-stations of Longridge and Cascade. Trusted prisoners were also permitted to 
establish their own quarters and gardens away from the main settlements. This also 
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reduced some of the overcrowding at Kingston. This period of development during 
1840 and 1841 resulted in a reduction in building activity in Kingston itself. The most 
significant undertaking was the construction, between J uly and October 1840, of the 
Protestant and Catholic Chapels within the Prisoners' Barrack compound. These works 
were conducted without the permission of the New South Wales Colonial Secretary, 
and without the approval of the Commanding Royal Engineer in Sydney. 

Maconochie suspended workon the building ofthe New Gaol and saw itasa place fit 
only for use as a 'quarry'. In early 1842 a number of Civil Officers were added to the 
establishment staff resulting in the need for new dwellings. These were to be substantial 
buildings placed along Military Road (Quality Row) in the line of the cottages already 
there, according to a plan that had been determined earlier by Anderson and Lug and 
in February 1839. Throughout 1842, 1843 and 1844 further houses were added to those 
already built in Quality Row but little other work was undertaken in the settlement, 
exceptforthe resurfacing ofthe roadsand general repairs to the buildings. 

Maconochie‘s reforms were already facing criticism in 1843. Governor Gipps arrived on 
the Island to make an inspection for himself and found the settlement an orderly 
community. Opposition to Maconochie's scheme, however, was such that Major 
J oseph Childs RM was commissioned to take charge of the Island in J anuary 1844. In 
1843, following the suspension of transportation to New South Wales it had been 
decided to transfer control ofthe Norfolk Island Penal Station to Van Diemen's Land 
commencing in 1844. The removal of Maconochie and the administrative transfer of 
Norfolk Island to Van Diemen's Land resulted in a new order. Childs was required to 
enforce penaltiesand to introduce a greater degree of discipline. He wasalso placed 
in the difficult position of having to honour Maconochie's pledges to the convicts. 
Childs restored a harsh penal code and withdrew Maconochie's indulgencesfor good 
behaviour, including the opportunity to cultivate private gardens. 

Childs' arrival also signalled the return ofthe Royal Engineers in the person of Captain 
Robert Gorges Hamilton who was transferred from Hobart to superintend work on the 
Island, including the completion ofthe New Gaol. He also continued building houses in 
Quality Row to house another influx of officers. Childs had a tenuous grasp of penal 
administration that was further compromised by his poor relationship with Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Samuel Barrow. Barrow had been sent to deal with the 'Ring', a group of 
recalcitrant old hands. His methods entailed the creation of a 'police' force 
answerable to himself and not to the Commandant. Further breakdowns in discipline 
forced Childs to tender his resignation in February 1846. Rev Naylor, chaplain, reported 
in detail a regime of brutal punishment. Continued reports of accounts of sadism and 
the imposition of non-judicial punishments prompted the administration in Van 
Diemen's Land to send Robert Pringle Stewart, a former commissioner and magistrate 
to reporton its state of affairs. His report was critical and stressed the need forchanges 
in a numberof areas including the completion ofthe New Gaol. 

Childs' resignation was accepted on 10 July 1846, nine days after the so-called 
'Cooking Pot Uprising' of 1 J uly 1846. Barrow had ordered the withdrawal convicts' 
private cooking pots and Childs complied with the request. The subsequent uprising 
saw the murder of four minor officials and the beating of informers. Childs' 
replacement wasa civilian, J ohn Price. 

Price arrived at the beginning of August 1846 to take charge ofthe situation and to 
administer punishment to those involved in the uprising. Twenty-six convicts implicated 
in the revolt were placed on trial; twelve were hanged in two groups of six each on 13 
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October 1846. They were buried in an old sawpitonthe eastern side of the Cemetery 
in what is now known as 'Murderers' Mound'. Many of the civil officers were replaced 
and increased use of informers was instituted. 

Price continued with the work on the New Gaol and by 1847 it was substantially 
complete. In the same year however, Eari Grey, Britain's Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, informed Sir Charles Fitzroy, Governor of New South Wales that the penal 
settlement on Norfolk Island was to be abolished. This saw an immediate reduction in 
the convict population from 1,820 in December 1846 to 857 in December 1847 and a 
halving of the garrison. Norfolk Island would henceforth be reserved for colonial 
prisoners only, and in consequence many works that had been authorised were now 
no longer necessary and were abandoned. Between 1849 and 1851 conditions 
associated with behaviour and treatment of convicts, particularly the increased use of 
corporal punishment, had become a matter of concern to the Administration in Hobart 
and Prices' position was becoming less secure. 

Denison, Govemorof New South Wales, wrote to Earl Grey in J une 1852 indicating that 
he wasin favourofthe gradual reduction ofthe settlement and bythe end ofthe year 
the convict population had been reduced to 495. Price left the Island in J anuary 1853, 
marking the end of any building programme as it was now clear that the settlement 
would cease to function as a penal station. There were only 119 convicts on the Island 
in October 1854. Van Diemen's Land, under the name Tasmania, was preparing for a 
measure of self-government that entailed the cessation of transportation to its territories, 
including Norfolk Island. 

PITCAIRN (THIRD) SETTLEMENT 

In 1852 the British Home Office had decided to relocate the Pitcairners following several 
years of negotiations with Pitcairn community leaders. With closure imminent the 
Norfolk Island penal settlement was regarded by many, as a suitable site for re¬ 
settlement. The Pitcairn community had its origins in the mutiny on HMS Bounty. Under 
Captain Bligh HMS Bounty had sailed from Britain to Tahiti to acquire breadfruit plants to 
establish in the West Indies as a food supply for plantation slaves. On 28 th April 1789, 
after leaving Tahiti, the crew led by Fletcher Christian mutinied and Bligh and eighteen 
others where forced into the ship's launch whilst the mutineers sailed the ship to Tahiti. 
Bligh sailed to Timor and returned to England in 1790. The mutineers and a group of 
Tahitian women left Tahiti seeking to settle on a remote island. They established a 
community on Pitcairn's Island where they scuttled the HMS Bounty. The community 
remained isolated until 1808 when it was visited by American whalers. Bythe mid 1800s 
the community were devout Christians and had outgrown the island. 

On 20 September 1854 Sir William Denison, the new Governor of New South Wales 
requested ofthe Home Government that Norfolk Island, once it ceased its function asa 
penal station, be placed under his jurisdiction. He stated that "I shall take an interest in 
the establishment of the Pitcairn Islanders, and shall have better opportunities of 
watching overthem than can fall to the lot ofthe Govemorof Van Diemen's Land". By 
February 1855 however Denison's attitude had modified to the extent that he 
considered the Pitcairners should be free of external influence, although remain subject 
to the British Crown. In September 1855 Denison dispatched Captain Stephen Fremantle 
in HMS Juno to Pitcairn in order to ascertain whether the inhabitants were willing to 
remove to Norfolk Island. The people of Pitcairn voted to undertake the transfer. They 
sailed on the Morayshire landing at Kingston on 8J une 1856. 
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The Pitcairn Islanders were first accommodated in the "barracks", presumably the New 
Military Barracks, and were soon made familiar with the extent of the Island and 
introduced to the operation of the windmill and the blacksmith's shop. By 1857 the 
Islanders were in possession of the Kingston buildings but were unable to maintain them 
due to a lack of experience and skills including an inability to bum lime. The small 
number of adult males in the community also reduced the community's ability to 
maintain the buildings, and they concentrated on those forwhich they had a purpose. 
As part of the settlement process 50 acres of land away from Kingston were allotted to 
each head of household resident on the Island. Formal survey of the occupied lands 
did not take place until 1858 and titles were not issued until 1861. These titles were 
conditional and prevented the sales of land issued by grant from the Crown to non- 
Pitcaimers The issue of specific parcelsof land bygrantwasa different prospect to the 
original expectation of unqualified use of the whole Island except for 700 acres 
reserved forpublic use. 

The Pitcairn settlers had no need to construct substantial structures within Kingston 
during the early phase of settlement. The single most important structure erected by 
the Pitcairners was a Church constructed in 1870 on the former Parade Ground on 
Quality Row. Thistimberchurch wasdestroyed by a severe storm in 1874 and not rebuilt, 
instead the church transferred to the former Commissariat Store. Some of the buildings 
were used by shore whaling companies, another as a school and many as houses. 
Throughout the 1870s and 1880s a number of the buildings within the Kingston 
settlement decayed at a rapid rate. These were primarily buildings associated directly 
with the convicts and included the New Gaol, LumberYard, Convict Barracks and Civil 
Hospital. 

During the final two decades of the Nineteenth Century few significant physical 
changes occurred within Kingston itself apart from the construction of a Court House 
within the New Military Barracks. Some modifications were made to a number of the 
buildings in association with their use by the Island whaling companies. On 15 J anuary 
1897 by an Order in Council administration of the Island was transferred to New South 
Wales in anticipation of direct annexation to New South Wales or to some future 
Federal body that New South Wales may form part of. The year 1897 also saw the 
commencement of a regular steamship service undertaken by Bums Philp between 
Sydney, Norfolk Island and Lord Howe Island. 

The Order in Council of 1897 was revoked on 18 October 1900 and the administration of 
Norfolk Island was transferred to the Govemorof New South Wales. This took effect on 1 
J anuary 1901. In regard to the physical fabric of Kingston the administration of the site 
by New South Wales would have a significant effect. In 1903 the New South Wales 
Government decided to issue licenses for occupation of the housing in Kingston that 
wasnot held by deed of grant in orderto combat their continued decay. The licenses 
were conditional upon maintenance of the properties. In 1905 the eviction of a number 
of residents and on-going tensions resulted in the burning of a number of the Kingston 
buildings in 1908. The Norfolk Island Act of 1913 established the place as a territory 
under the Commonwealth of Australia. By the First World War attitudes to the now 
ruinouspenal structures were such that their removal wasseen asdesirable. 

During the 1920s a number of the former convict buildings were renovated for use by 
the administration as offices and residences. The increasing tourist trade also saw the 
construction of a guest house ('Dewville'), to the east of the Quality Row houses, and 
the creation of the Golf Links. The latter also contained a race track. Channelling and 
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drainage works were also undertaken throughout the Kingston lowlands during this 
period and into the 1930s. 

The Second World Warsaw a number of changes to Kingston. "The Pier was the main 
landing site for personnel and equipment associated with the construction of an 
airfield. Stone was quarried from Point Hunter and sand removed from Emily and 
Cemetery Bays and buildings were used as quarters. After the war the importance of 
tourism was increasingly recognised and during the 1950s repairs were undertaken to a 
number of buildings. Some of the ruins were removed leaving empty compounds for 
use as community facilities and other buildings were used asgovemment offices. 

In 1973 a concerted programme of restoration by the Commonwealth Department of 
Housing commenced and this continued throughout the 1970s. A degree of self- 
government was conferred in 1979 by the Norfolk Island Act (1979). In 1980 the 
"Kingston and Arthur's Vale Historic Area Management Plan" was prepared, including 
Kingston and its immediate environs, below the 90m contour, underthe guidance of an 
Interdepartmental Committee. The Kingston and Arthur's Vale Historic Area 
Management Board was established in 1989 in order to manage the conservation of 
the area and to advise the Norfolk Island and Commonwealth Governments in regard 
to practice, implementation of conservation policy, and appropriate use ofthe site. 

Since the completion of a major works program in 1988 and the subsequent 
establishment of the Board in 1989 the KAVHA Board and "Restoration Team" have 
continued to undertake repairs and maintenance and conducted restoration and 
interpretive works based on an annual funding programme. The buildings have 
continued in use before, during and since this programme with the New and Old 
Military Barracks and No 11 Quality Row housing the Norfolk Island Government and 
Administration, Government House as the Administrator's residence, the Quality Row 
houses generally as government officers' residences. The Museum's occupation has 
varied slightly with it currently using the ground floor of the Commissariat Store, the 
Protestant Chapel, the Pier Store, the Settlement Guardhouse and No 10 Quality Row. 
The main level of the Commissariat Store is the church and the Surgeon's Quarters is 
used primarily by the Lion's Club. Lighterage and the "Restoration" works team use the 
Boatsheds, Blacksmiths Compound and former Constables Quarters. Privately owned 
buildingscontinue in use as residences and tourist accommodation. 
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